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Tuberculosis in cattle 


If you stop to find out what your wages will be 
And how they will clothe and feed you, 
Willie, my son, don’t you go on the Sea, 

For the Sea will never need you. 


If you ask for the reason of every command, 
And argue with people about you, 

Willie, my son, don’t you go on the Land, 

For the Land will do better without you. 


If you stop to consider the work you have done 
And to boast what your labour is worth, dear, 

Angels may come for you, Willie, my son, 

But you’ll never be wanted on Earth, dear. 


KIPLING. 
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THE USE OF PRINT. 


The American Library Association 
Conference at Asbury Park, June 
23-28, was one of the most profitable 
conferences of the Association. The 
general sessions for the first two days 
were devoted to addresses and reports 
of the library war service, both at 
home and in Europe. The remainder 
of the time was given up to papers 
and discussions of present library 
problems and reconstruction plans. 

The address of President Bishop on 
“The American Library Association 
at the Crossroads,” pointed out, that 
with the completion of the war service 
the association will arrive at another 
mile stone. The direction of the aid 
which the association can render in 
the general development of American 
libraries, will be dependent upon the 
generousness of the contemplated 
endowment fund. 

The program of the various round 
tables and affiliated organizations 
abounded in unusually good papers. 
An important new feature of the con- 


The Legislative committee of the 
Illinois Library Association wishes to 
express its gratitude to the members 
of the state legislature for their pass- 
age of the County library bill and the 
amendment to the general library act. 

Honorable Lincoln Bancroft, two 
years ago was one of the chief op- 
posers to the County bill. This year 
he supervised the redrafting of the 
bill, introduced it and gave it his un- 
ceasing attention in the House. 

Senator Pervier steered the County 
bill through the Senate for the third 
time and is as pleased that it finally 
passed both Houses as is the Library 
\ssociation. 

Senator Dunlap has always been 
ready to co-operate with librarians in 
whatever measure they wish to bring 
before the Senate. This year he se- 
cured the passage of the amendment 
changing the date of the library fiscal 
year, very early in the session. Hon- 


ference was the publication of a daily 
paper, “The Use of Print.” Each 
issue was read eagerly and for the 
week superseded the general interest 
in world affairs. The paper was not 
only distributed to the members in 
attendance but was mailed to all 
libraries in the United States on the 
mailing list of the Association. 
Though the attendance was one of 
the largest in the history of the con- 
ference, there were many librarians 
who were unavoidably kept at home. 
It meant much to them to be thus 
kept in touch with the meeting. The 
following is what one Illinois librarian 
writes : 

“I appreciated so much receiving 
the copies of “The Use of Print” and 
am sure if the “Mary Bain” who ob- 
jected so strenuously to the publica- 
tion, could have seen me devour it 
from cover to cover, she would have 
seen some use for its existence, for 
news of the larger library world is 
sometimes the lever needed to lift 
small town librarians out of the rut.” 


orable Ralph Church saw the amend- 
ment through the House. 

The committee desires to thank 
Governor Lowden for signing the 
above bills in order that they may be- 
come laws. Appreciation is also ex- 
pressed of the co-operation of Honor- 
able Louis L. Emmerson, who as Sec- 
retary of State, is chairman of the 
Illinois Library Extension Commis- 
sion, and is deeply interested in all 
legislation which tends to develop 
public libraries in the state of Illinois. 

To the President of the Library 
Association Miss Jane P. Hubbell, and 
to the librarians and library trustees 
who so faithfully rendered every serv- 
ice possible, the committee offers its 
hearty thanks. 

Anna May Price, 

P. L. Windsor, 

Marcus Skarstedt, 

Mary E. Ahern, 

Effie Lansden, 
Legislative Committee. 
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A LOOK AHEAD FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY.* 
[By C. C. Wiiamson, Chief Economics Division, New York Public Library.] 


Let me confess at once that I ven- 
ture to discuss the problem of the 
small library only as an onlooker. 
Though for twenty years I have had 
a more or less intimate association 
with some small libraries, my pro- 
fessional work has been done in one 
of the two largest libraries in the 
country. My object is therefore to 
try to convey to you who are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the problems of 
the small library, some of the impres- 
sions an outsider has acquired in one 
way or another of its present status 
and some of his guesses as to what are 
likely to be the immediate lines of pro- 
gress. 

By small library I mean roughly 
speaking all public library work out- 
side of the large cities. Nor is it en- 
tirely a matter of the size of a city, 
for some fairly large cities have small 
libraries, and vice versa. Perhaps 
you have read the “Portrait of a Vil- 
lage” in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
in which the author says, “I am going 
to venture, while I have the courage 
of my discouragement, a guess that 
the future of civilization and well- 
being of this continent is in the cities. 
It is a bitter thought for the country- 
minded person to be forced to.” My 
impression of the present status of 
the small library in this country bord- 
ers on bitter disappointment to one 
who would like to think that the fu- 
ture of library service is in the small 
institution that comes close to the 
people in their everyday lives. If 
it were not for the exceptions, for the 
bright spots here and there, and the 
signs of something better in the fu- 
ture, I fear that in the “courage of my 
discouragement” J would locate the 
future of library service entirely in the 
larger cities. 

Letters come to us from every part 
of the country, as I suppose they do 
to all large libraries, begging for as- 
sistance in getting access to books 


which ought to be available in every 
community. Anyone who tries to do 
anything more serious than recrea- 
tional reading outside of the large 
city, knows how very little help he 
will get from local libraries. The 
simple fact is that only a small per 
cent of the population of this 
country has an opportunity to use 
even the most important things in 
print. If we believe in democracy and 
equality of opportunity we must look 
forward to giving everyone an oppor- 
tunity to share, through reading, in 
the culture, experience and knowledge 
of mankind. If opportunity for re- 
ligious worship were as unevenly dis- 
tributed as access to books, city 
churches would have an unexampled 
opportunity for missionary work. 

If we are to look ahead in any prac- 
tical way, we must scrutinize more 
closely the present status of the small 
library, and in doing so perhaps we 
shall find that the fundamental cause 
of its present low estate is the fact 
of its smallness. Most libraries are 
too small to be administratively and 
economically efficient. I know that 
many small libraries indignantly re- 
pudiate this suggestion and without 
doubt some few of them succeed re- 
markably well under the circum- 
stances. It seems to me that the aver- 
age small library in most states is an 
anachronism and a survival, in a class 
with the ungraded and unsupervised 
district school; and no one who has 
not known such schools intimately 
realizes how serious an indictment 
this is. 

The small independent and self- 
sufficing library represents a stage of 
social development now definitely be- 
longing to the past. Historically the 
small collection of books, intrinsically 
good perhaps, but ill-adapted to the 
tastes and needs of the community, 
and unconnected with the resources 
in books and personnel of the larger 


* Read before the League of Library Commissions, A. L. A. meeting, Asbury Park, 


June 25, 1919. 
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community a separate free library, 
shoemaker or wagon maker and many 
other features of a time when social 
and economic organization was far 
simpler than it can be today. The 
small community in most parts of the 
country no longer aims to be econo- 
mically self-sufficient. My great 
grandfather worked in the winter 
making boots and shoes for his 
neighbors. The product was expen- 
sive and inferior in nearly every way 
to the machine product of today. 
Some may lament the passing of the 
simpler stage of economic life, but it 
is gone beyond recall, unless some ig- 
sorant attack on the so-called capital- 
istic production succeeds in turning 
back momentarily the wheels of time 
and reducing life again to its primitive 
forms. 


The attempt of the small community 
to be self-sufficient in library service 
is just as much a relic of the past as 
the village shoemaker actually making 
shoes in competition with modern 
machinery and iactory methods. 
Economic forces automatically and 
painlessly eliminated the shoemak- 
er, but educational and cultural in- 
stitutions do not automatically con- 
form to new conditions. Inertia, 
failure to understand what has hap- 
pened, a mistaken sense of local 
pride, combine to block the wheels 
of progress. 

Changes in social, political, indus- 
trial and economic life usually necessi- 
tate corresponding modifications in 
educational and cultural institutions 
Great changes have been wrought in 
the educational system, but in most 
places the public library stands where 
it was a generation ago. Small pub- 
lic libraries as a rule continue in the 
grooves marked out at the time the 
library movement started. In_ the 
meintime a vast evolution has occur- 
red. Reading for practical purposes 
connected with affairs of daily life 
has grown from nothing to a very 
great importance. Cheap and abund- 
ant reading matter particularly for 
recreational needs, in newspapers and 
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magazines has made most communi- 
ties independent of the public library 
for “something to read.” While prac- 
tical co-operation with the public 
schools and other public interests, and 
work with children and other special 
classes, have developed in the larger 
libraries, except in a few cases, the 
small libraries have stood still. 

On the other hand, since the move- 
ment began for establishing in every 
community, belongs with the village 
revolutionary changes have occurred 
in means of transportation and com- 
munication. Cheap and rapid trans- 
portation, parcel post, rural mail de- 
livery, automobiles and good roads, 
telephones, etc., have wrought great 
changes in the problems of small com- 
munities. .\ vital library movement 
starting now would take account of 
these factors. Here and there a 
library service has been developed in 
keeping with present day conditions, 
but for the most part outside the large 
cities it is a generation behind the 
times, and new libraries are being es- 
tablished as if nothing had happened. 

The present status of the small 
library, as I see it then, with excep- 
tions here and there, perhaps in a 
few cases almost making exception 
of whole states, is that of an institu- 
tion a generation behind the times, 
untouched by changes which have 
taken place in our economic and so- 
cial life. The indifference of the 
community proves in itself that the 
library is a dead or decadent institu- 
tion. It will have to be made over 
into an active force in the com- 
munity or disappear. 

One of the most important causes 
of its present condition is a dis- 
regard of the vital demand of mod- 
ern life, that every occupation must 
be based on fitness and skill which 
is nearly always the product of spe- 
cial training. The chief reason the 
small library is so near the discard 
is that it lacks a trained personnel. 
Perhaps we may say that it lacks a 
trained personnel because it is so 
badly adjusted to our social and 
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economic life. I do not raise at this 
moment the question of whether it 
is going to be possible to get trained 
librarians without radically making 
over the system. 

We have spoken of some changes 
that have already taken place. 
Changes of great importance in their 
effect on library service will con- 
tinue to take place. Many of them 
cannot now be anticipated; perhaps 
some can be. Conditions under 
which the small library, in common 
with all libraries, must operate 
twenty-five years from now, will 
doubtless be very different. While 
we are striving to break the bonds 
of the past should we not also seek 
to sense what the future has in store 
and endeavor to avoid another crys- 
tallization? We think too little of 
the necessity of flexibility in organi- 
zation, aims and methods to meet 
changing conditions. 

Trying to forecast what the future 
holds that must be taken into ac- 
count in planning for library prog- 
ress, it seems to me we can safely 
assume that: 

(1) Transportation and communi- 
cation will constantly improve, 
which means, among other things, 
that less and less reason will exist 
for even fairly large libraries trying 
to hold in their own local collections 
all the books that are to be used in 
the community at any time. 

(2) All branches of the public 
service must increase in efficiency, 
because the public will demand a 
full return for the expenditure of 
public money. 

(3) Everybody will be trained for 
his work. A school of instruction 
for street sweepers has already 
proved its utility, Librarians will 
not be granted an exception. 

(4) Specialization of function will 
receive still more emphasis, giving 
the benefits of division of labor and 
requiring a more scientific organiza- 
tion. 

(5) All processes that can be re- 
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duced to routine will take advantage 
of the economies of large scale oper- 
ations. 

(6G) Illiteracy will practically dis- 
appear, while working hours grow 
shorter and a larger proportion of 
the population will demand an op- 
portunity to make practical use of 
their ability to read. 

(7) New methods of instruction 
and new avenues of recreation and 
culture will arise, some requiring 
the co-operation of the library, 
others competing with it. The li- 
brary must be flexible in spirit and 
or,,anization. 

(8) We shall know more about 
the formation and control of public 
opinion in a democracy. There is 
an important role for the public li- 
brary if it can adapt itself to the 
needs of the hour. 

It is a rich opportunity that awaits 
a properly organized library service 
outside the large cities. Only 31 
per cent of the population lives in 
places of more than 25,000. In the 
cities educational opportunities are 
richer and more varied, so that the 
library field is somewhat narrower 
than in the smaller community 
where the library is the most prac- 
tical substitute for many agencies 
which in the city work independ- 
ently of it. Not only does it have 
less competition from other claims 
on the attention of the people, but it 
is in a position to mold public opin- 
ion as the city library is not. 

In every small community there 
should be an opportunity for the 
trained librarian at least equal to 
that of the doctor, the minister, and 
the head of the schools. Like them 
she should, given proper conditions, 
command the respect and confidence 
of the community and be a leader in 
all community enterprises. The li- 
brarian in the small community, 
provided she have energy, tact, in- 
telligence and human sympathy, 
may become the friend and coun- 
sellor of all the people. 
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I have touched upon the present 
status of the small library, and the 
opportunity awaiting it, as they pre- 
sent themselves to my limited view. 
If my estimate is correct there is a 
great gap between performance and 
opportunity which should be a chal- 
lenge to everyone who believes in 
the social utility of a library service. 
Three needs stand out conspicu- 
ously—the need of a trained per- 
sonnel, the need of co-operation and 
some degree of centralization and a 
fundamental need for standards of 
service. 


I have a hope that the training 
problem can be solved by some such 
plan as I shall outline at a later ses- 
sion of the Conference. I get the 
impression that very little training 
is available for meeting specifically 
the larger problems of library serv- 
ice in a small community. A few 
commissions are evidently doing 
good work, but I fancy you will 
agree with me that an adequately 
trained personnel for the small h- 
brary as at present organized is 
either an economic impossibility or 
most wasteful. Co-operation be- 
tween libraries and some degree of 
centralization is a pre-requisite for 
efficient service at a cost within the 
reach of small communities. The 
opportunity for genuine cooperation 
is probably little realized—coopera- 
tion in book selection, purchase, 
cataloguing, classification, binding, 
etc. But none of these is possible 
with wholly untrained and often in- 
competent librarians. 


In the matter of book selection, 
even the trained librarian needs 
more skilled assistance than is now 
available as a rule. It is quite out 
of the question for one person in a 
small part of her time to keep 
abreast of what is published on 
many subjects in such a way as to 
make a little money produce larger 
results. A good illustration of the 
kind of help I should think ought to 
be extended continuously to the li- 
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brarian of a small library, not in one 
subject only but in a large number, 
is found in an article in the current 
issue of Public Libraries on “Art 
work that can be done in small li- 
braries.” Speaking of the fact that 
small libraries do little in art be- 
cause of the erroneous notion that 
large expenditure for books is nec- 
essary, the author says: “When it 
is not so much a collection of books 
as the librarian’s interest in the sub- 
ject that is needed, the matter be- 
comes very simple;” all of which is 
very true, but no librarian can make 
every subject a hobby. We need 
some way of passing on to the rest 
the knowledge and experience of the 
hobby rider. 

Now I dare say I have dwelt at 
too great length on some well- 
known problems and difficulties that 
face the small library. Perhaps I 
have succeeded in giving the im- 
pression that I am wholly unaware 
that anybody has ever before 
thought of these things or been 
striving to find a way out. Of 
course, I know full well that each 
of the commissions in the league is 
endeavoring, with every means at 
its command, to help the small li- 
braries by bringing them together 
in some kind of cooperative system 
to offset some of the disadvantages 
of the small unrelated library, to 
promote professional spirit and 
training and to set standards of effi- 
ciency. Of course, also, I know 
something about the county system 
which is so well adapted to solve 
many of the problems of the small 
library. 

When I speak of the need of co- 
operation and centralization as_ the 
great desideratum, I am thinking of 
the commissions and county work. 
It seems to me we should look for- 
ward to giving the state library com- 
missions much larger authority than 
any of them now possess and much 
greater financial support. I fancy we 
face an uphill task in bringing 


local boards and librarians to realize 
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that their opportunity for usefulness 
depends to a great extent on giving 
up some of their precious independ- 
ence. If they could see the situation 
as an outsider sees it, the small librar- 
ies in every state would become ardent 
champions of county systems and 
strong commissions, instead of look- 
ing with suspicion and jealousy on 
what seems to them an unwarranted 
encroachment on local autonomy. 

The outlook for small libraries 
seems so entirely dependent on the 
work of commissions, county systems, 
and improved state laws, that mere 
enlightened self-interest ought to lead 
them to organize a movement for 
library extension that would convince 
members of the legislatures of its 
vital importance. I fear that too 
often, however, legislators get the 
wrong kind of impression from at- 
tempts to strengthen commission 
work. On the one hand, the com- 
mission, not being sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the more politically 
minded state bodies, is suspected of 
desiring merely to extend its power 
for selfish reasons. On the other 
hand, the indifference or hostility of 
local library interests makes it perfect- 
ly safe for legislatures to withhold 
their aid. With taxpayer, politician 
and local influences against them, pro- 
gressive library measures have little 
chance. We cherish the thought that 
library commissions are not in politics 
and doubtless in most cases they are 
not, of their own volition, but it has 
seemed to me that they are the victims 
of a situation which is primarily po- 
litical. 


If the actual situation is at all as 
I imagine it to be, it is the most 
urgent duty of the League of Library 
Commissions and of the A. L. A. to 
organize a country-wide library pro- 
paganda. As to the form and 
methods of such propaganda, I am 
not rash enough to dogmatize, but 
since in this “look ahead” a liberal 
dose of speculation may be in order, 
I would suggest that none of our pro-* 
fessional organizations, state or 
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national, is fitted to take the leader- 
ship. I have a notion that in every 
state is needed a strong organization 
of prominent laymen who thoroughly 
understand the library problem in its 
larger aspects and who will work 
hand in hand with the profession in 
putting the library system of the state 
on an efficient basis. It will require 
skill and tact on the part of the pro- 
fessional librarians to engineer such 
an organization into activity, but I 
see no insuperable difficulty. 


Since I know of no such organiza- 
tion, perhaps I can illustrate what I 
have in mind by citing the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League in New York 
State. There is a body of substantial 
citizens, lawyers and business men, 
men and women prominent in various 
walks of life, who make it a serious 
business to protect and promote the 
merit system in public office. It 
watches legislation and administrative 
officials with an eagle eye. Its state- 
ments carry far more weight than 
would the protests or recommenda- 
tions of the civil service employees, 
because, for one thing, no one suspects 
the League of acting from ulterior 
motives. I must not take the time to 
enlarge upon this suggestion. Under- 
lying it is the fundamental idea that 
extensions and improvements in any 
branch of the public service do not 
originate in legislative or official 
bodies nor as a rule, in the ranks of 
the employees who conduct the service 
which needs to be reorganized and ex- 
tended, but in some organized move- 
ment of public-spirited citizens. I 
believe it will be found that this prin- 
ciple holds in respect to nearly all 
kinds of educational and develop- 
mental work. I believe we have no 
such organizations anywhere ready to 
use every legitimate means to secure 
a modern and efficient library service 
throughout the state. 

In what I have just been saying I 
have had in mind particulary those 
states that have made some beginning 
at least towards solving the problem 
of the small and rural library. Much 
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more discouraging of course is the 
situation in a large number of states 
where extension work is entirely 
lacking. Here, too, it seems to me 
the first step must be to organize also 
into some sort of a public library asso- 
ciation all the influential citizens who 
can be interested in library extension. 
The main difference between such an 
organization in the backward and the 
more progressive state is that in the 
backward states the primary and im- 
mediate object would not be to secure 
legislation, but to educate the people 
of the state to the meaning of a library 
service. Through the moral and ma- 
terial support which can be mustered 
within and without the state, such an 
association could unofficially function 
in many respects as a library com- 
mission, coordinating such local ac- 
tivities as exist, operating traveling 
libraries and conducting an education- 
al campaign designed to bring the 
local communities to the point of be- 
ing willing to vote taxes and support 
state legislation. In other words, I 
visualize the backward state as a kind 
of mandatory in charge of the volun- 
tary organization until such time as 
it is ready to take its place as a 
member of the League. 


And this leads me finally to one 
more speculation as to what the 
future may hold for the small li- 
brary interests which I think of as 
identical with the work of the com- 
missions. Has the League ever con- 
sidered the feasibility of setting up 
minimum standards for commission 
work and according some special 
recognition to the states that main- 
tain such standards? We think at 
once of the accredited library 
schools as a similar device. My 
thought is that certain most salutary 
results might follow formal recogni- 
tion of the excellent work being done 
by some of the commissions. Might 
it not save them from being forced 
to take backward steps at times? 
Might it not enforce the efforts be- 
ing put forth in those states which 
have inadequate laws? It seems to 
me that perhaps in the first flush 
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of enthusiasm for publicity we are 
in danger of relying upon it over- 
much. Publicity of a high order 
will be required, but do we not in 
addition need to set up definite 
standards of achievement? Publici- 
ty for liberty and victory loans, book 
funds, etc., would have failed with- 
out definite quotas for states and 
communities, i. e., without definite 
standards of achievements which 
stimulate endeavor and arouse local 
pride. Definite standards of attain- 
ment’ represent a fundamental 
psychological principle which has 
too small a place in library organi- 
zation and administration. 

I do not know of course whether 
the League would feel able to stand- 
ardize its own membership or 
whether it would prefer to have the 
standards fixed by, and their appli- 
cation entrusted in part to, some 
detached body, such as the A, L. A. 
Let us hope, however, that we do 
not have to look too far ahead for 
the time when we can say that this 
state or that is meeting the reor- 
ganized professional standard. 

Sooner or later, and of course, 
as soon as possible, the up-to-stand- 
ard commission should be in a posi- 
tion to apply minimum standards to 
all local library activities. I cannot 
omit to express the belief that we 
must look forward to such standard- 
ization and make it one of our prin- 
cipal objects of endeavor, but that 
is a very large subject which I have 
neither the detailed information or 
time at present to discuss. The 
little that | do know about the prob- 
lem of standardization strengthens 
my belief that when we come to 
attack it, it will not be found so 
difficult as we may now imagine. 
In this optimistic view I am en- 
couraged by what Mr. Sanborn 
writes in the June Library Journal. 
Judging from an acquaintance with 
many librarians and as many library 
trustees, I feel safe in saving that 
practically everyone of them has an 
honest pride in his own library and 
a desire to see it better than any 
other in its class.” 
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THRIFT. 


[By Mrs. ALtrrep T. BeENsox, War Savings Organization for Illinois. 


Thrift as a National characteristic, 
the confirmed trait of its people, is 
one of the vital elements of a nation’s 
wealth and strength. It is one of its 
greatest effectives in maintenance of 
war, and its prosperous growth in 
time of peace. 

It is a stimulation to diligence and 
industry, a discourager or corrector 
of indolence. 


Now what we would mould into the 
National character of a people, we 
must introduce into the literature, the 
general reading matter, and the edu- 
cational systems of the country. 
Permanent results can be achieved 
only through education, and that edu- 
cation must inculcate habits above all 
things. Spasmodic or occasional sav- 
ing is worth next to nothing. Altho as 
a principle, thrift has always been 
recognized as being fundamentally de- 
sirable, it has not until today been a— 
let us say—popular virtue. The mani- 
fold advantages which accrue to the 
individual and society in general, 
where thrift is an ingrained charac- 
teristic, are only now being recog- 
nized. We are, therefore, hearing 
more every day on this subject, and in 
the inevitable mass of material, 
budgets, saving devices, etc., we must 
guard carefully lest in our enthusiasm 
we accept statements that are not 
wholly true. Thrift, like everything 
else, is a relative term. It is most im- 
portant to distinguish between thrift 
and miserliness. Spending is not al- 
ways extravagance ; saving is not al- 
ways thrift. We must be careful to 
avoid criticism of any specific groups 
of peoples or products. For instance, 
automobiles, candy, ete., are not al- 
ways luxuries. Thrift is good man- 
agement of the business of living ac- 
cording to one’s income. 

Mr. F. G. Blair, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, — says, 
“Dante placed the miser and _ the 
spendthrift in the same circle of the 
Inferno. Either extreme is a menace 


to men and nations. Our aim must 
be the golden mean. A wise spender 
and giver is, perhaps, the noblest ex- 
pression of Christian character and 
good citizenship, while a miser is the 
devil’s own child. 

In a new and a rich country like 
ours all types are found, but the 
prodigal abounds and sets the stand- 
ards. All our attempts to establish 
habits of thrift through education 
have, up to the present time, been of 
little character value.” 

For seven years the National Edu- 
cation Association has had a thrift 
committee. Until now this commit- 
tee has not seemed to hit upon a prac- 
tical way of teaching thrift in schools. 
They now realize that War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps present the very 
medium for which they have been 
searching. This thrift committee is 
now cooperating with the National 
War Savings Organization. 


Five departments of the United 
States Government; namely, Treas- 
ury, Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Interior, are already carrying out 
plans, characteristic of their special 
domains of work designed to ac- 
complish the general aim, THRIFT. 
The Treasury Department performs 
the greatest function of the five, since 
it provides a safe and convenient 
method of regular saving through 
Government securities. 

In Illinois, normal colleges are put- 
ting in training courses in thrift in- 
struction. The State Department of 
Public Instruction is cooperating, and 
Mr. Blair himself, is unqualifiedly in 
favor of the work as it is being done 
in the schools of the State. The 
educational material thus far issued 
has met with great enthusiasm on the 
part of the superintendents and teach- 
ers throughout the State. 

To round out the educational work 
we need the assistance of the librarian 
in disseminating information and dis- 
tributing literature. Anyone who has 
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been identified with war activities 
knows of the inestimable assistance 
rendered by the librarians of the 
country, in the many campaigns 
through which we have just passed. 
Surely the librarian who is “on the 
job” will wish to continue this re- 
markable service, especially when the 
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idea involved is vital to the welfare of 
a great nation like ours. 

For information, literature, bulletin 
board headings, reading lists, etc., 
write to War Savings Organization 
for Illinois, Division of Schools and 
Churches, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHANGE IN ASSESSED VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


The General Assembly passed a bill 
changing the basis for taxation from 
one third to one half the full, fair 
cash value of property. In order to 
meet this increase in the valuation 
and to keep taxes from becoming bur- 
densome, the rates for all questions 
were reduced in a like proportion. 

The rate of tax levy for city, vil- 
lage, township and county libraries 


was reduced from two mills to one 
and one third mills. 

This should make no difference in 
library incomes, as one and one third 
mills on one half valuation is exactly 
the same as two mills on one-third 
valuation. 

Librarians and library trustees 
should use their influence to urge a 
fair assessment of all property. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


The House County Library bill 
passed the legislature, was signed 
by Governor Lowden and became a 
law July Ist. 

The measure was drafted especially 
to meet the needs of those counties in 
which there is only one or no tax sup- 
ported public library. These number 
51 or half the counties of the State. 

To take advantage of the law the 
question must be voted upon at either 
the regular county election or at a 
special election. The county election 
this year occurs November 4th. Six- 
ty days previous to the election a pe- 
tition, signed by one hundred legal 
voters, must be filed with the County 
Clerk. Election notices must be ad- 
vertised thirty days before the elec- 
tion. The tax permitted is 1'4 mills 
which is the same as most of the city 
libraries are now levying. 

We have worked so long for this 
law permitting the establishment of 
a county library system which will 
offer free books to any man, woman 
or child in the county, that we are 
anxious to begin organizing t hem. 
Which county will be the first to vote 
the tax? 

Senate Bill 30. This bill also passed 
the legislature and becomes a law. 


Hereafter, the library year will close 
with the fiscal year of the city, village 
or township supporting the library. 
The annual report will be made at 
this time, copies of which must be filed 
with the city, village or township 
board and with the Illinois Library 
Extension Commission. The annual 
report must also include a statement 
of the financial requirements for the 
ensuing year and the rate of tax which 
the trustees deem necessary. 

The advantages of this amendment 
are that only one report is necessary 
and that it will be much easier to 
check the library fund as the city, 
and library accounts will close at the 
same time. 

Senate Bill 210. This bill passed 
the Senate and reached the calendar 
for second reading in the House. It 
failed to be pushed along in the closing 
rush of business. The bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Roos of Forest Park 
and provided for the appointment 
rather than election of library trustees 
in Commission governed _ villages. 
As Commission governed villages 
have regular elections only once in 
four years, they will still have to hold 
special elections every year to elect 
two library trustees. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY BILL. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 11 of 
this Act, it shall be the duty of the 
board of county commissioners or the 
board of supervisors, as the case may 
be, of any county in this State, to 
establish, equip and maintain a public 
county library system. 

§ 2. In performing this duty, the 
board of county commissioners, or the 
board of supervisors may, if it is 
deemed advisable, contract in writing, 
with an existing library in the county, 
to establish, equip and maintain a pub- 
lic county library system. The con- 
tract hereby authorized shall contain 
provisions requiring the contracting 
library to (a) establish, equip and 
maintain a county library; (b) to es- 
tablish, equip and maintain such 
branches and stations of the county 
library in the various parts of the 
county as may be deemed necessary 
by the board of county commissioners 
or board of supervisors, as the case 
may be; (c) to acquire and circulate 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, musical 
scores and records, pictures, stereop- 
ticon slides, motion picture films and 
other educational material; and (d) 
to do all other things necessary to 
carry on an efficient public county 
library system. 

The making and performance of 
any such contract shall be under the 
supervision of the board of county 
commissioners or the board of super- 
visors, as the case may be. 

No such contract shall be made un- 
less the contracting library shall be 
approved by the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission. 

§ 3. The public county library sys- 
tem, except in counties where such 
a system is maintained by contract 
with an existing library, shall be un- 
der the direct supervision and control 
of a county library board. This board 
shall consist of five members, who 
shall be appointed by the board of 
county commissioners, or the board 


of supervisors, as the case may be. 
Of the first members to be appointed, 
one member shall be appointed for a 
term of one year, one for a term of 
two years, one for a term of three 
years, one for a term of four years, 
and another for a term of five years. 
Thereafter, upon the expiration of 
each of these terms, the members of 
the county library board shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years each. 
A vacancy upon the county library 
board shall be filled for the unexpired 
portion of the term in like manner. 
In counties where the public county 
library system is maintained by con- 
tract with an existing library, the 
making and performance of that con- 
tract shall be under the supervision 
of the board of county commissioners 
or the board of supervisors, as the 
case may be. 

4. The members of the county 
library board shall serve without com- 
pensation but their actual and neces- 
sary expenses shall be a proper and 
legitimate charge against the library 
fund. 

§ 5. Immediately after their ap- 
pointment the members of the county 
library board shall elect a president 
and a secretary-treasurer from among 
their number. 

§ 6. The county library board shall 
have power and it shall be its duty 
(a) to establish, equip and maintain 
a county library; (b) to establish, 
equip and maintain branches and sta- 
tions of the county library in the 
various parts of the county; (c) to 
acquire and circulate books, period- 
icals, pamphlets, musical scores and 
records, pictures, stereopticon slides, 
motion picture films, and other educa- 
tional material; (d) to receive and 
administer devises, bequests and 
gifts of real and personal property ; 
(e) to appoint a county librarian and 
necessary assistants and employees, 
and to fix their compensation; (f) to 
make, alter and amend, from time to 
time, reasonable by-laws, rules and 
regulations for the operation of the 
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public county library system; and (g) 
to do all other things necessary to 
carry on an efficient public county 
library system. 

The county librarian, however, shall 
be appointed only upon the approval 
of the Illinois Library Extension 
Commission. 

In establishing, equipping and 
maintaining branches or stations of 
the county library, the county library 
board may, if it is deemed advisable, 
contract, in writing, with existing 
libraries to serve as such branches or 
stations. 

Whenever a county library board 
which has been duly appointed may 
desire to erect a library building, or 
to purchase a building or a site, or 
both, for a library, or to accumulate 
a fund for either or both of these 
purposes, it shall proceed in the man- 
ner provided for the carrying out of 
similar purposes in an Act entitled, 
“An Act to authorize cities, incor- 
porated towns and townships to es- 
tablish and maintain free public 
libraries and reading rooms,” approv- 
ed and in force March 7, 1872, as 
amended. 

§ 7. An annual tax of not to exceed 
one and one third mills on the dollar 
of the assessed value of all taxable 
property within each county which 
has established a public county library 
system shall be assessed, levied and 
collected by that county in the manner 
provided for the assessment, levy and 
collection of other taxes for county 
purposes. 

§ 8. The proceeds of this tax shall 
be deposited in the treasury of the 
county in a separate library fund. No 
part of this fund shall be expended 
except upon warrants certified to as 
correct by the county librarian and ap- 
proved by the president of the county 
library board. In cases where the 
public county library system is main- 
tained by contract with an existing 
library, no part of the library fund 
shall be expended except upon war- 
rants certified to as correct by the 
executive officer of that library and 
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approved by the president of the 
board of trustees of that library. 

$9. The fiscal year of any public 
county library system shall be co-ex- 
tensive with the fiscal year of that 
county. 

$10. Within thirty days after the 
close of each fiscal year the county 
library board shall make a report to 
the board of county commissioners, 
or the board of supervisors, as the 
case may be. In cases where a public 
county library system is maintained 
by contract with an existing library, 
this report shall be made at the same 
time by the executive officer of that 
library. A copy of each report shall 
be filed at the same time with the 
Illinois Library Extension Conmnis- 
sion. 

This report shall be made in writing 
and verified under oath by the secre- 
tary or some other responsible officer 
of the county library board, or in 
cases where a public county library 
system is maintained by contract with 
an existing library, by the executive 
officer of that library. It shall contain 
(a) an itemized statement of the vari- 
ous sums of money received from the 
library fund, or from other sources: 
(b) an itemized statement of the 
objects and purposes to which those 
sums of money have been devoted ; (c) 
a statement of the number of books 
and periodicals available for use, and 
the number thereof circulated during 
the fiscal year; (d) a statement of 
the real and personal property ac- 
quired by devise, bequest, purchase, 
gift or otherwise, during the fiscal 
year; (e) a statement of the number, 
location and character of the branches 
or stations of the public county library 
system, if any, established during the 
fiscal year; (f) a statement of the 
character of any other extensions of 
public county library service under- 
taken during the fiscal year; and (g) 
any other statistics or information and 
any suggestions that may be required 
by the board of county commissioners, 
or board of supervisors, as the case 
may be. 
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§ 11. None of the foregoing powers 
or duties shall be exercised, however, 
unless the question of establishing a 
public county library system shall 
have been submitted to the voters of 
the county, at a special election called 
for the purpose, or at a regular gen- 
eral election, and unless a majority of 
the votes cast at such election shall 
be in favor of the establishment of a 
public county library system. 

This question shall not be submit- 
ted to the voters, however, unless 
there shall have been filed, at least 
sixty days prior to the date of either 
the special or general election, a peti- 
tion therefor, signed by not less than 
one hundred legal voters of the 
county. 

At least thirty days previous to 
either the special or general election, 
the county clerk shall make out and 
deliver to the sheriff of his county, 
in counties not under township or- 
ganization, or to the several super- 
visors of his county, in counties under 
township organization, three notices 
of the election for each precinct or 
district in the county. This notice 
shall be substantially as follows: 
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Notice is hereby given that on.... 


an election will be held for the pur- 
pose of voting upon the establishment 
of a public county library system in 
this county, which election shall be 
opened at...... o'clock in the morn- 
ing and continued until...... o'clock 
in the afternoon of that day. 

Dated at 


| 


The sheriff or supervisor to whom 
the notices are delivered shall post 
up in three of the most public places 
in each precinct or district the three 
notices of election, at least twenty- 
five days before the date of either the 
special or general election. 

The question of establishing a pub- 
lic county library system shall be 
printed upon separate ballots, each of 
which shall be in substantially the 
following form: 

[ ] FOR the establishment of a 
public county library system. 

[ ] AGAINST the establishment 
of a public county library system. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE. 


House Resolution 6870, now before 
Congress, is a bill to provide for the 
continuance of National Library 
Service as a division of the Bureau 
of Education. It carries with it a 
provision for an office staff and an 
appropriation sufficient to carry on 
the work which has been so success- 
fully organized by Miss Guerrier. 

There is a definite need for just 
such service as this division can render 


to public libraries. The American 
Library Association in assembly at 
Asbury Park passed resolutions en- 
dorsing the bill. 

The bill is still in the hands of the 
Educational Committee. Illinois Li- 
brarians should write at once, to our 
Illinois Congressman, Edward J. King, 
who is a member of the Educational 
Committee, urging him to do what he 
can to pass the measure, H. R. 6870. 


LARGER APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following libraries are only a 
few of those which have had their 
appropriation or tax levy very mater- 
ially increased for the coming year: 


1918 1919 
Bloomington ...... $15,000 $18,000 
East Moline ........ Y% mill 2 mills 
Er 1% mill 2 mills 
Mt. Vernon ........ $2,000 $3,000 
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CAIRO’S CHARGING SYSTEM. 
[By Errie A. LANSDEN, Public Library, Cairo, Illinois. 


To one, not of the craft, the above 
title would bring the thought of buy- 
ing on credit—not the cash and carry 
plan—but librarians have a language 
of their own, a special vocabulary of 
the profession and understand what 
is meant by shelf list, cross reference, 
accessioning and date slip. 

It may be observed that one’s 
charging system is often a hobby that 
is ridden hard and vigorously champ- 
ioned. 

In the Cairo Public Library we use 
the Newark system with modifica- 
tions, changes having been made to 
meet varying needs. When it was 
adopted we used two cards, fiction 
and non-fiction, a book being loaned 
on each card. 

When, several years ago, Miss 
Price suggested that where there were 
enough books to go around there 
should be no limitation as to how 
many or what kind of books should be 
loaned, we gladly acted on her sug- 
gestion. We give both adults and 
children as many books as they want. 
This free use of the books owned by 
the people has done more to popular- 
ize the library than anything we have 
ever inaugurated. 

The point I am to stress in this 
article is that all these books are 
loaned on one card without making 
any entry on that card. 

The purposes of a reader’s card are 
twofold—to identify the reader as one 
who has signed an application card 
and thus promised to take care of 
library property, and second, to bear 
the reader’s number. 

For charging a book there are but 
two requisites—the book card and the 
date slip. When a book is charged 
the number of the borrower’s card* 
and the date the book is due are en- 
tered on the date slip which is pasted 
in each book opposite the book pocket. 
And the same entry is made on the 
book card which is filed with the day’s 


issue. The borrower’s card is placed 
in the pocket and the book handed to 
the reader. 

When the book is returned the date 
on date slip in the book shows where 
the book card is filed. As the date 
slip is in the book, the book may be 
discharged at a more leisure time and 
the reader need not wait. 

We renew books by telephone the 
day they are due, marking new date 
on book card and filing it under the 
renewed date and when this book is 
returned the borrower indicates that 
it has been renewed. We do not trans- 
fer books without their return to the 
library. It is so simple that there is 
little to tell. It has been tried and 
found to work well. 

One of the merits of this system is 
its elasticity. Last year when the sec- 
ond flu ban was put on, announce- 
ment was made that the library 
would again be closed. Our aver- 
age circulation is about two hun- 
dred and fifty; the patrons rememb- 
ering the void felt with the library 
closed came to supply themselves 
for this enforced retirement. On 
the day before closing we issued 
1,006 books and while it was a 
day of strain and hard work, the sys- 
tem worked finely and responded to 
this unusual demand in a most satis- 
factory way. 

We smile when we remember the 
reports on re-opening. Some families 
sent “Father” to get a supply of books 
to enjoy while the library was closed. 
Father chose to suit himself largely 
and since the staff had no time for 
help or suggestions mother and 
daughters were often disappointed. 
The shelves had a vacant look and we 
were exhausted, but we were glad 
that the library had proved what one 
girl called “a life saver.” 

All this will help to show that speed 
and accuracy may be obtained thru 
this system of loaning books. 


* There is no real need to enter reader’s number on date slip in book. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 


Argo. Miss Marie E. Hogan, 
Syracuse University Library 
School, 1919, has accepted the posi- 
tion as librarian of the Summit Argo 
Public Library. 


Aurora. The Aurora Public Li- 
brary has opened its first branch in 
the Indian Creek Public School. 
The collection consists of 1,800 vol- 
umes, fully classified and cata- 
logued. The branch will be open to 
the public afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday of 
each week. Miss Hull of the library 
staff is to be in charge. 


Bloomington. Carrying out the 
wishes of the late Dr. W. E. 
Guthrie, Mrs. Guthrie has given her 
husband’s medical library to the 
Wither’s Public Library. 


Brighton. Three years ago the 
Brighton Free Public Library began 
under the direction of the Civic 
League in one corner of the post- 
office building with only two hun- 
dred volumes which were donated 
by public-spirited citizens of the vil- 
lage and surrounding country. To- 
day it has about a thousand books 
upon its shelves and is supplying 
three hundred readers. 

The upkeep of the library depends 
upon private subscriptions. One re- 
cent contributor is a returned sol- 
dier who learned while in camp to 
value the benefits of a library. 


Chicago. The annual report of 
the public library for May 31, 1919 
shows the circulation of books for 
home reading to be 7,407,999, which 
is ten per cent more than for the 
preceding year. There are 376,072 
registered card holders. 

Chicago. Five regional library 
branches, in addition to the branches 
already located in outlying districts 
of the city, are to be established by 
the Chicago public library. 

These regional branches are to 
supplement existing branches, and 
be their supply center for distri- 


buting books in the respective dis- 
tricts. Special volumes, such as 
books for the blind, which are not 
kept in stock by the _ present 
branches, are to be available at the 
regional institutions; also, story 
hour rooms and students’ studies are 
to be arranged for at the new library 
subsidies, and an attempt is to be 
made to greatly extend Chicago’s 
library service. 

The Henry E. Legler regional 
branch named after Henry E. 
Legler, Librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library from 1909-1917, is 
the first of the branches to be 
erected. It is located on the corner 
of Crawford Avenue and West Mon- 
roe Streets. The corner stone was 
laid with appropriate exercises Dec- 
oration Day. 


Chicago. A new field of service 
of the public library has been 
opened by the library deposit at the 
Presbyterian hospital. Under the 
auspices of the woman’s auxiliary of 
the hospital, books are loaned to 
patients, delivered to the rooms of 
convalescents, and a special effort is 
made to secure the special books 
which patients want. The requests 
have shown that convalescents actu- 
ally do read the things they always 
wanted to read and never had time 
for. 


Decatur. Miss Mabel Wayne, 
who has been head of the library of 
Anderson, Indiana, during the last 
three years, will return to the De- 
catur public library the first of 
August to take the place of Miss 
Esther L. Bergen, who has accepted 
a position in the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission at Springfield. 

Miss Wayne took her library 
school training in the University of 
Wisconsin Library School. Her 
first library position was with the 
Decatur public library in the catalog 
department. Later she was trans- 
ferred to the head of the reference 
department. 


on 
te 


Effingham. Thirty volumes of 
Irving, Kipling, and Hugo have 
been given to the library by Mrs. 
Harry Jones. 


Evanston. The Evanston public 
library recently had an exhibit of a 
collection of scrap books designed 
to show the work that is actually 
being done by some of the very best 
high school libraries in the country. 

The exhibit consists of nine scrap 
books from the high schools of the 
following cities: Riverside, Cal.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Newark, N. J; 
Madison, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Oakland, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 

The books contain pictures, floor 
plans, book lists, bibliographies, typ- 
ical rules, discussions of arrange- 
ment and rules—in fact everything 
that will illustrate the work of a 
really modern high school library. 

The Mary A. Gillespie branch of 

the Evanston Public Library has 
-been opened at the Dewey school. 
The room is a large, well lighted 
one, and has been made home-like 
by the addition of attractive cre- 
tonne curtains which harmonize 
with the woodwork and coloring of 
the room. Rows of book shelves 
line the walls. Twelve hundred 
books will be kept at the branch 
from the main library. These books 
will be changed from time to time, 
but a large variety of subjects will 
always be on hand. There is to be 
a rack of current newspapers and 
magazines which have been donated 
by friends of the school. The 
branch will be open from three to 
six o'clock every afternoon and 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
Miss Potter from the main library 
will be in charge. 


Farmer City. Miss Frances Weed- 
man has been elected librarian to 
succeed Miss Bessie Fuller. 


Galesburg. The Public Library 
has opened a small branch in the 
Coulter Disc plant. The manager 
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was found to be most eager to co- 
operate and a young woman from 
the office has been put in charge of 
the collection. 

In selecting the books the li- 
brarian took great care to meet the 
individual, as well as_ collective 
needs, of the men. The collection 
consists of varied subjects with 
some good fiction. 

Another bit of extension work by 
the Galesburg Public Library has 
been the placing of a collection of 
books in the Galesburg hospital for 
the use of the patients. A member 
of the hospital office staff is in 
charge of the books and distributes 
them among the patients. The fact 
that the patients are changing all 
the time, makes it unnecessary to 
change the collection very often. 
The nurses, too, sometimes find 
time to read the books. 


Greenup. Mrs. Bonnie Kelly has 
recently been appointed librarian of 
the Greenup township library. 


Greenville. Mrs. Ethel Washburn 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Greenville Public Library to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Alice Richards Long. 
Mrs. Long resigned her position 
when Mr. Long return from his war 
service. 

Harrisburg. The value of the pub- 
licity given the public library thru 
the columns of the Daily Register 
is shown in the increased circula- 
tion. 

During March, 2,560 books were 
loaned, which is double the number 
circulated March, 1918, and three 
times the number for March, 1917. 


Jacksonville. The trustees of IIli- 
nois College have authorized the 
establishment of a Willard Library 
fund in memory of Samuel Willard 
of the class of 1845. Most of the 
money has been subscribed by the 
Chicago alumni who were former 
students of Dr. Willard. 

Kewanee. The Kewanee Town- 
ship Library has opened a vacation 
branch in the Tibetts school. 
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Knoxville—Twenty-three pupils 
of the graded schools received diplo- 
mas from the Public Library for 
completing courses in reading. 


Milledgeville. By the will of 
Mrs. Jane Fletcher, a farm of 140 
acres and her home in Milledgeville 
are to be sold and the proceeds used 
for the erection and maintenance of 
a public library. The property is 
valued at about $35,000. 

Moline. The Public Library has 
opened a branch library which has 
been granted space in the new Mc- 
Kinley School building. There were 
formal exercises the opening night 
which included addresses by O. E. 
Child, Secretary of the Library 
Board, Mr. W. O. Hunt and Dr. 
Blocki, who represented the new 
district. 

Mt. Vernon. Miss Moller, li- 
brarian of the Public Library, writes 
as follows: 

“Our High School won the de- 
bates on both sides of the subject. 
The very same thing happened las 
year. | begin to think that our 
Public Library has had much to do 
with winning of these debates, be- 
cause we always have such a wealth 
of material to offer from our splen- 
did array of bound magazines. Of 
course, our teams studied. They 
have fairly camped in the library 
whenever they have had a spare mo- 
ment during the last six weeks.” 


Naperville—The late Miss Ida 
Dudley, daughter of Judge Dudley, 
left a bequest of $100 for a memorial 
clock for the Nicholas Library. The 
clock has been purchased and in- 
stalled. It is in a mahogany case 
with a richly decorated dial, show- 
ing the movements of the moon. 
The works are the best obtainable. 
The quarter, half and hour are 
sounded by Westminister chimes. 

Ottawa. The annual report of 
the Reddicks Library shows that 
63,603 books were circulated for 
home reading; or, more than six and 
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one-half books for each man, woman 
and child living in Ottawa. 


The population, according to the 
last figures published, is 9,535. 
Four thousand and sixty-two is the 
actual number of readers registered. 


Robinson. The Robinson town- 
ship library is now taking the first 
steps in extension work in the town- 
ship by placing traveling libraries 
in each of the rural schools. Five 
hundred or more volumes will com- 
prise the nucleus of the school li- 
brary, which will be increased yearly 
or as there is need. The books will 
be distributed in collections of fifty, 
among the ten rural schools of the 
township, and as the separate col- 
lections will be changed frequently, 
each school will have the use of the 
entire collection. Although the 
school library is a part of the public 
library, it is reserved, exclusively, 
for use in the township rural 
schools. 


The county teachers, who have 
met with the librarian and discussed 
plans for the school library, are en- 
thusiastic in their support and ap- 
preciation of the movement. Some 
of the schools have fairly good li- 
braries, but none have sufficient ref- 
erence and supplementary books for 
their work. 


St. Charles. Miss Mabel Case of 
Connersville, Connecticut, has been 
elected librarian of the St.- Charles 
Township Library. Miss Case 
graduated in June from the Syra- 
cuse University Library school. 
Miss Mary Stewart, who has been 
the successful librarian for so many 
years, has been compelled to resign 
on account of ill health. 


Springfield. Miss Clara Abel has 
resigned her position as children’s 
librarian of the Lincoln Library to 
accept the same position in the 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 
Miss Abel goes to Texas September 
first. 
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Miss Esther Lou Bergen, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, 
1916-17, has been appointed Li- 
brarian in the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission. Since leaving 
the University, Miss Bergen has 
been an assistant in the Decatur 
Public Library. 


Miss Sophia Jane Grant, who has 
just completed the Junior year at 
the University of Illinois Library 
School, has accepted a position as 
library assistant with the Illinois 
Library Extension Commission. 

Urbana. F. K. W. Drury, assist- 
ant librarian, who has been at the 
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University of Illinois for the last 
sixteen years, has resigned his posi- 
tion and will take up his duties at 
Brown university, Providence, R. I., 
this coming September. 

At Brown, Mr. Drury will act in 
the capacity of assistant librarian in 
the John Hay Library, one of the 
newest buildings on the Brown 
campus. 


Wilmington. Mrs. W. A. Paul- 
ing, for the last five years employed 
as librarian of the Wilmington li- 
brary, has resigned her position, to 
take effect in July. Miss Eva 
Cassingham has been appointed as 
librarian by the board of trustees. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


Librarians of Illinois will be inter- 
ested in the following list of bulletins 
and magazine articles on tuberculosis 
in cattle. The State Agricultural De- 
partment, with the help of the Federal 
authorities, is endeavoring to stamp 
out this disease, and is earnestly at- 
tempting to impress upon the veteri- 
narians of the State that they should 
take every precaution in the tesing 
of these animals. 

Progress in Illinois along the line 
of the control of tuberculosis, con- 
sidering the conditions and the situa- 
tion, is encouraging. The pure-bred 
breeders in the State are co-operating 
most heartily. 

According to the official records 
there are now in Illinois 8 accredited 
tuberculosis- free herds, and 55 herds 
that have successfully passed one tu- 
berculin test in preparation for the 
accredited tuberculosis-free list. 
These herds are both pure bred and 
grade, and indicate that breeders in 
the State are awake to the advantage of 
having their stock free from this dis- 
ease and of securing a certificate from 
the Federal Department stating that 
their cattle are on the accredited list. 

BULLETINS. 
Illinois—Agricultural experiment station, 


Urbana. 
Bulletin No. 149: Tuberculosis of 


farm animals, by C. T. Briscoe 
and W. L. MacNeal. 1911. 
p. 317-431. 


Bulletin No. 162: Tuberculosis in 
the University herd, by C. C. 
Hayden. 1913. p. 379-407. 

Circular No. 129: Abstract of the 
proceedings of the conference 
on animal tuberculosis at the 
University of Illinois, Oct. 15, 
1908. Jan. 1909. 16p. 

Circular No. 158: Tuberculosis: 
a plain statement of the facts 
regarding the disease, prepared 
especially for farmers and others 
interested in live stock, by the 
International commission on the 
control of bovine tuberculosis, 
American veterinary medical as- 
sociation. 1911. 23p. (This 
was also published by the Fed- 
eral government as Farmers’ 
bulletin No. 473.) 


Illinois—General assembly—Joint com- 
mittee to investigate the tuberculin 
test. Report 1911. 2v. 


Illinois—Live stock commission 


Bulletin No. 5. <A report on the 
bacteriological and physical ex- 
amination of lung tuberculosis 
in cattle, by E. Sharr and Dr. 
Opalka. March, 1912. 18p. 


Report 1912. Contains: What the 
farmer should know about con- 
sumption or tuberculosis in cat- 
tle and man, by J. M. Wright. 
p. 30-34. 

Illinois Farmers Institute announces an 
address on tuberculosis in cattle in its 
forthcoming volume of Proceedings of 
the Institute for 1919. The Proceed- 
ings for 1909 and 1910 contained sev- 
eral short addresses on the subject. 

U. S.—Agriculture department 


of. 
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Journal of agricultural research 
8:1-20, Jan. 2, 1917: Diagnosis 
of tuberculosis by complement 
fixation with special reference 
to bovine tuberculosis, by A. 
Eichhorn, and A. Blumberg. 

U. S.—Animal industry bureau 

Circular No. 175: The control of 
bovine tuberculosis: report of 
the International commission of 
the American veterinary medical 
association, Sept. 1910. 1911. 
27 p. 

U. S.—Animal industry bureau 

Special report on diseases of cat- 
tle. Revised edition. 1916. 
(Tuberculosis, p. 405-436.) 


ARTICLES IN FARM PERIODICALS. 


Country Gentleman 

81:962, May 6, 1916. Fight for 
health cows, by E. G. Hastings. 

81:1932, Nov. 4, 1916. Too much 
tubercle bacillus, by G. Day. 

Country Life 

33:11 Nov., 1917. Eradicating tu- 

berculosis. 
Hoard’s Dairyman 

51:232, Mar. 3, 1916. Tuberculosis 
and its control, by J. F. Devine. 

51:617, May 5, 1916. Problem of 
building up a tuberculosis free 
herd, by J. T. Devine. 

52:598, Nov. 17, 1916. Tubercu- 
losis—what is it and what causes 
it? 

52:638, Nov. 24, 1916. Control of 
tuberculosis. 

53:472, April 6, 1917. Stable ven- 
tilation and _ tuberculosis, by 
E. G. Hastings. 

53:525, April 13, 1917. Tubercu- 
losis situation and _ remedial 
measures, by C. P. Norgord. 
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55:50, Feb. 1, 1918. Eradicating 
tuberculosis from dairy herds, 
by L. S. Gillette. 


55:560, April 19, 1918. Field 
system of eradicating tubercu- 
losis, by E. D. Upton. 


55:1049, July 19, 1918. Tubercu- 
losis eradication: summary of 
animals tested in various states. 


56:403, Oct. 18, 1918. Re-testing 
cattle for tuberculosis, by S. H. 
Ward and others. 


57:110, Feb. 7, 1919. Control of 
tuberculosis, by W. W. Williams. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 

15:634, Sept. 15, 1917. Eradicating 
tuberculosis by prevention, by 
C. Way. 

15:746, Oct. 15, 1917. Fooling with 
tuberculosis. 

65:207, Sept. 1, 1918. Freeing cat- 
tle of tuberculosis, by J. R. 
Mohler. 


Progressive Farmer 
33:1372-3, Dec. 14, 1918. Keeping 
the herd free of tuberculosis, by 
T. Butler. 


Wallace’s Farmer 

42:376, Feb. 23, 1917. Experience 
with tuberculosis, by T. D. 
Rittgers. 

42:440, March 9, 1917. To eradi- 
cate tuberculosis. 

42:1375, Oct. 12, 1917. Tubercular 
breeding herds. 

43:39, Jan. 11, 1918. Tuberculosis 
free herds. 

43:1274, Sept. 6, 1918. Government 
aid in tuberculosis eradication. 
43:1646, Nov. 8, 1918. Federal 
legislation for the eradication of 

tuberculosis, by H. R. Smith. 
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